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PALIMPSEST 

BY E. A. CROSS 

A WOED set in motion a stream of thought that for me, at least, 
upset an education fallacy. 

The word itself was simple enough. It was "palimpsest". 
Any good dictionary will tell you what the word means. The 
fallacy it upset is that in education a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. At one time that was a simple 
axiom in mathematics, but that was before the fourth dimension 
and Einstein and a twisted universe. This supposed axiom is 
assumed to be a fundamental educational truth. But after I 
met "palimpsest" that day, I was sure that the longer way is 
the shortest distance in any kind of education that makes the 
least pretense to the mastery of the art of living. This thing is 
no axiom in education. Let Einstein and Michaelson and the 
Euclidians fight it out in the world of mathematics. I will take 
a random shot at it in the educational. 

I could prove my point easily by referring it to any girl on her 
way to a soda fountain. She knows that straight down the 
avenue from her home to The Idle Hour is not the shortest 
distance to the refreshments. It all depends upon whom she is 
with. But I must not resort to such a simple illustration and 
call it proof, no matter how obvious it is, nor how convincing. 
I must go a longer way about it and demonstrate logically how 
"palimpsest" bowled over an educational axiom for me. Not 
that I ever believed in the axiom. I didn't. But I was at a 
loss how to disprove it until I met "palimpsest". Then the 
way cleared. 

We were reading a delightful nature narrative by William 
Beebe. He called the piece The Convict Trail, In our reading 
we had come to his description of the four cashew trees. " Their 
trunks," said Mr. Beebe, "were their most striking feature, the 
bark almost concealed by a maze of beautiful colored lichens 
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forming a palimpsest of gray, white, pink, mauve, and lilac." 
And there was that word — ^beyond the comprehension of my 
youthful auditors — "palimpsest". It required three good min- 
utes with careful explanation and illustration to get it over to 
to them. But the thing was done, and there was a lighting 
of eyes that told the story of a treasure acquired. 

In the past, higher education was first for the ministry. Then 
it was extended to the other traditionally called "learned 
professions" — ^law and medicine; and within recent times, since 
the days when ministers and priests were the teachers as well, 
to teaching and engineering. The idea of higher education has 
changed. A century ago it consisted almost entirely of readings 
in the classics, mathematics, and the humanities, with only a 
very limited excursion into strictly vocational or professional 
studies. It is not so today. We go to the other extreme. We 
neglect the old cultural, disciplinary studies and center our 
whole attention upon those which train in the technic of the 
calling or profession to which we aspire. 

But nobody who observes the tide of events regrets the fact 
that education is in the process of casting its skin. We are all 
curious to know what kind of creature will emerge. The 
standardized contest has been over the study of the classics. 
This has come to such a pass that it is an accepted sport with 
established rules, like golf or boxing. The partisans of Greek 
and Latin are few, but they are intrepid and masterful. They 
lose to superior numbers, but win in a trial of skill, of adroitness. 

That is a gentleman's game. There is another going on, 
however, which is red-handed — still in its tooth-and-claw stage. 
Just as in the world of toil there are some who seek results by 
the "direct method", so there are syndicalists in the teaching 
world who preach sabotage in education. This they do, not 
because they have a quarrel with the owners of the machinery 
which they would wreck, but because they wish to destroy 
slow-going, and consequently inefficient, machinery. Instead 
of rebuilding and modernizing the educational plant, beginning 
with what has been found good and evolving the new from that, 
they would destroy a substantial and tried machine and set up 
a newer and simpler one which would attain its objective with a 
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commendable directness. These men and women sincerely 
believe that a straight line is the shortest distance been two 
educational points. If this is an axiom in mathematics, they 
reason, it must also be true in education, where one of the points 
is Relative Ignorance and the other Relative Learnedness. 
If the straight line is the shortest distance between these two 
points, why not catch the nearest way? 

My neighbor down the street is a plumber and expects his son 
to follow in his steps; but, like most fathers, he wants his 
son to have a better chance than he has had. He wants the 
son to grow up to be the owner of a plumbing business and 
become a contractor in plumbing and heating. My neighbor 
learned his trade in the shop, but his observation has taught 
him that the man who has had a technical training in college, 
preceded or followed by practical experience in the shop, has a 
decided advantage over one with shop training alone. 

He interviews a new educational shortcut expert. The expert 
finds out what technical processes are involved in the plumbing 
and heating business, determines what sciences, what mathe- 
matical studies, what mechanical drawing, and what hand skill 
are necessary prerequisites to a mastery of the trade. The young 
man takes the expert's advice and applies himself to those 
studies and becomes a master of plumbing and steamfitting. He 
has taken the straight line — ^what he believes to be the shortest 
distance to his goal — ^but that line seems to me to be the longer 
way. 

There is a definition of education which implies that its whole 
purpose, its ultimate aim, to use a nauseating pedagogical phrase, 
is to fit the youth to make a living. My plumber is undoubtedly 
well prepared to make a living — to acquire money to pay for food, 
clothing, and shelter. But his education has not fitted him to 
live. Living is an art far removed from the mere act of earning 
the means to preserve life. There is such a thing as practicing 
the fine art of living, and that man who has taken the educational 
straight line toward a trade or vocation does not catch the nearest 
way to the mastery of the arts of life. "Palimpsest" will be 
forever a lost word to him. But he will never miss it. That is 
the pathetic thing about it. 
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The efficiency expert in education who lays out the shortest 
cut to the mastery of plumbing and steam-fitting would make no 
provision for either history or literatxire. There would be no 
place for ethics or philosophy; none for music and art; no room 
for the sciences, except those which apply to the operations 
involved in his trade; none for modern languages, except for 
those which he might possibly use in his business transactions; 
and least of all for the classics; and yet these are the doors 
through which one must pass if one expects to live a life in a real 
world in which the art of living is practiced while one is earning 
the means to live. 

The efficiency expert will strenuously deny that he is a syndi- 
calist, that he is destroying useful, precious educational ma- 
chinery in his search for the short cut to an education. He will 
tell you that he discards only wornout rubbish. But some 
evening after the expert's eight-hour day, while he is resting his 
mind at the "movies" or patiently searching some superficial 
magazine for its five per cent of genius and inspiration, — and 
missing it, because his mind is not trained to perceive the divine 
flash, — the man who took the longer way to an education will 
be sitting quietly at home before his fire with his wife and 
children in the circle with him. He may see the word "palimp- 
sest" on the page he is reading — and with that word he will be 
transported to ages long past. In a flash he will see a patient 
monk in the copying room of his monastery removing from a fair 
piece of parchment the priceless words, perhaps of Homer or 
Marcus Aurelius, to provide himself with the page upon which 
to transcribe some poor homily of his abbot. And so beneath 
the black letters of what he has written there will appear the 
faint traces of the words of a master thinker of an earlier day — 
and as the educated man pictures that manuscript with its 
precious faint lines beneath the worthless bold letters, "palimp- 
sest" with all its rich associations will be his word. 

You do not mistake my meaning, do you? I am not making 
a new plea for the restoration of the classics to their old and 
dominant place. We cannot have that. I would not have it 
if we could. But if a young man or a young woman should 
come to me for advice about his or her education, just as they 
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would go to a physician for advice concerning their physical 
well being (I wonder why young people do not seek such educa- 
tional advice), I should make an appeal to him or her, them, if 
they should do me the honor of coming together, to get, along 
with the education they will require as a means of earning their 
bread, that liberalizing education which will give them an insight 
into the mystery of living a full, a beautiful, a satisfying life. 

I have used the word liberalize. And I am oflf again upon a 
bypath as fascinating to me as that one along which I pursued 
"palimpsest". Liberalize means to set free. Liberal also im- 
plies the poise and balance that accompany freedom. Those 
who take the longer road and find it the direct way to the heart 
of the full life, those who learn to make books their intimates, 
as well as men and women, find new avenues to freedom, new 
elements of life to fuse with what is immediate and practical, and 
thus they free themselves from the little world of three meals a 
day, clothes to their backs, and a place to sleep. They are no 
longer merely animals, earth-bound and groveling. They will 
be able to find themselves in a spiritual, an intellectual world, 
independent entities. Ariels, serving no gross Caliban. 

You have followed me to the end of it. You do not mistake 
my meaning. You understand what I would have young people 
do if they should do me the honor to come to me for professional 
advice in the field of education. With the growing complexity 
of life, one who expects to earn a living is almost obliged to get his 
training in a professional or technical school. Fortunate but 
few are those who can have two years or four years of training in a 
college of liberal arts before entering the professional or technical 
school. The greater number of young people find it necessary 
to go at once from their high schools into vocational colleges. 
I would have them choose a liberal college, neither bound by 
ancient traditions nor yet revolutionary — a progressive insti- 
tution. It should be a college in which the student could fix his 
attention upon effective preparation for his life's work without 
becoming intellectually narrowed to fit a single groove. I would 
have students see life from as many angles as possible. If their 
chief interests were in history, for example, I would advise science 
and music and art and mechanical drawing and home economics. 
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if the student had any natiu-al aptitude for these, as angles for 
their HberaUzing outlook. If one were planning to be an en- 
gineer, languages, music, art, literature, and history, or such of 
these as would appeal to him, should make up his extra-technical 
course. 

These are only imaginary cases. I am trying to say that a 
young man's technical, vocational, professional education should 
be supplemented by as many parallel and contrasting interests 
as he has taste and time for, that these should be determined for 
each individual by his own aptitudes and not by the prescription 
of an expert in education, and that they should be followed up 
with the same diligence and zest that are accorded to the bread- 
and-butter studies. I would have those who are to pursue the 
callings that require the very highest degree of specialization and 
concentration to enable them to succeed in earning a living and 
making a material success of life choose as liberally as possible 
from other fields, intellectual and spiritual, and thus prepare 
themselves to practice the fine art of living in the midst of the 
insistent struggle for material success. 

Life is a parchment with a double text; the one bold, compelling, 
the other faintly traced upon the page, but full of the philosophy, 
the hidden meaning, that makes life worth the effort which one 
must put forth to earn the means to live. Thus I return to 
"palimpsest". The external and practical courses college 
students are obliged to take to fit themselves for their particular 
jobs in a physical world will become the visible blackletter text 
on the parchment. Beneath this text, if they plan their educa- 
tion wisely, liberally, will lie faintly visible the words of wisdom 
which will be their key to living happily and fully in a world of 
mind and spirit above the no less real world of meat and drink 
and raiment. Those whose education is such a palimpsest will 
find themselves able in imagination to take wing and poise 
balanced high above earth's confusion, and to flash their thoughts 
through time and space while their hands toil and their bodies 
sweat in the relentless here and now. 

In education the straight line is neither the shortest, the 
safest, nor the surest way. Take the longer, the liberalizing way. 

E. A. Cross. 



